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the light and dark of objects in connection 
with color, keeping in mind, as far as prac- 
ticable, the distinction I have indicated ; 
and as I have recommended first the prac- 
tice of outline with the pencil, so I would 
also enjoin the study of light and shade 
with pencil, sepia, or even charcoal — any 
material you can best manage for this end. 
I would not debar you, in the meantime, 
the luxury of painting, but let your time be 
divided between the two. Nor will this 
course be lacking in interest and pleasure. 
The same may be said in relation to con- 
finement to foreground studies, for a period, 
as above advised ; for in the advanced state 
of practice in which I find myself and at 
an age when early attractions might be 
supposed to lose some portion of their fresh- 
ness, I feel no abatement in the interest of 
these pursuits, and no amount of toil and 
fatigue can overbalance the benefits, either 
in consideration of utility or enjoyment. 
Tours, truly, 

A. B. Dtjeand. 



SUMMER TIME. 
Out into the sunlight! The day is 
flooding the sky, and unmoved by a breath 
of wind the white cirri stream, in long 
lines across the grey-blue, vapory and 
tremulous with the light that permeates 
everything on earth and in the heavens. 
There is a joyousness not to be told in 
words, animating everything. The greens 
are as vivid as vigorous life and unbroken 
sunlight can make them, and the bird-songs 
as clear and sweet as they could have been 
in Eden. If ever the spirit of peace and 
rest came to earth, it must have been on a 
June day. 

And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days — 
Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays. 
Whether we loot, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur or see it glisten, 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And grasping blindly above for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 

This is what one feels, and I especially, 
lying on the glowing turf, with the massive 
dark shadow of an old elm lying around 
me, watching alternately, "the dreaming 
clouds," the distant grazing cattle, whose 
drowsy bell-tinkles, come to me as from a 
dream, and the insect life which swarms 
through the grass blades, and climbs the 
clover stems, or buries itself in the blos- 
soms of the May-flower. 

I feel happy without knowing why. The 
sense of the harmonies of inanimate na- 
ture lulls me into a glorious quiet, and if 
there is bitterness or grief in life, I do not 
know it more. There is a blue haze, as 
delicate as the bloom on a young girl's 
cheek, on the distant hills ; and the green 
wheat-fields on their sides alternate with 
dark masses of forest, and together they 
come down over the hill-side, and mingle 
with the old orchards' formal tree rows, 
and the richer green of the fertile valley 
meadows, just at the junction of which is 
an unpretending, unpainted little farm- 
house, not a quarter as large as any one of 
the group of barns around, which break 
with their dusky red the prevalent green. 
Then, wide winding through the " flats," 
the river breaks in, with here and there 
a gleam of blue between the willows, and it 
wanders on down the valley, to where the 



hills shut closer together and the bolder 
hill-side plunges down to the water, and 
valley, hill and river pass away into the 
mystery of the haze, from which I would 
like to emerge and float in an oarless boat 
down the stream again, among the islands, 
and under the groups of over-hanging 
elms, sycamores, and lindens, which mark 
its meanderings. Oh, so still and smooth 
flows that "drowsy water with tree 
dreams in it," turning and bending, and 
turning back again, and each time coming 
nearer the foot of the hill, on whose tops 
I lie ! Then, along by the river-side, just 
below, a carriage road comes down to the 
shore, and a ferry-boat slowly plies to and 
fro by the rope stretched from bank to 
bank. 

In the cornfield beyond are a few busy 
specks, which we know to be men, and a 
tiny team travels at an ant's pace on the 
brown and mellow ground, scarcely tinged 
with green by the springing corn. 

Slowly the sun rises to the noon height, 
the faint blast of a horn is heard from the 
farm-house; the laboring specks gather 
together, and move thitherwards; the 
ferry-boat ceases its traverses, and moored 
on the pebbly beach, rests, and the cattle 
gather beneath the trees, and patiently 
whisk themselves, chewing their cuds, until 
the heat of noon is passed. Then motion 
has ceased, and the quiet is unbroken. 

Nearer to me the white May-flower dots 
with its white the field ; and the dandelion, 
yellow glory, with the flecks of the butter- 
cup warm the green, while along the low 
stone wall the blackberry thicket, white 
with blossoms, promises an August har- 
vest to the children of the neighbor- 
hood. Beyond the fern-clouded sheep pas- 
ture, which lies at the other side of the 
stone wall, is a wood, whose deep green 
shade tempts me from the grass couch, 
where I have been trying to think these 
two hours, and have only succeeded in 
finding out that I could do something plea- 
santer — feel, and I plunge into the pleasant 
gloom. The broken, crooked paths lead by 
old tree trunks, at whose roots mossy banks 
tempt me to rest again, and picking waste- 
fully the late anemones, and, luxuriating in 
a harvest of the darling wild lilac, whose 
fragrant white flower, and glossy, deep 
green leaves, lie modestly hid among the 
more common and less prized forest herbs, 
I watch the sunlight which comes down 
through the open tree tops, and sleeps 
among the dry leaves and springing flow- 
ers, until some chance fitful breath of the 
west wind rustles over-head, when it starts 
from its dream, and, wandering up the tree- 
trunks a little way, flutters back again 
to its bed of moss and leaves. . 

There is a busy hum of insects, ceaseless, 
all-pervading, yet scarcely perceptible, an 
undertone of nature's music, which, when 
you listen to it, fills your ears and mind, 
but passes away when you hearken for it 
no longer. A squirrel barks his vexation 
at my intrusion, and in his trouble wearies 
himself, then, bounding up the butternut 
trunk, is gone again. 

Blessed June ! Is there a world where 
your quiet and sunlight reign- for ever, and 
the frosts which whiten the aching head 
fall no longer ? 

" Oh, whither, whither, glory-winged dreams 
From out life's sweat and turmoil would you bear me ?" 

M. M. 



LEUTZE'S WASHINGTOK. 
To Vie Editor* of the Crayon. 

I have read with much - interest your re- 
marks on Leutze's picture of " "Washing- 
ton at the Battle of. Monmouth," and 
desire, with your leave, to offer an humble 
protest to those passages which condemn 
the artist for attempting to elevate this act 
of Washington's life, to the dignity of a 
subject for historical composition. You 
observe, that he errs against good taste, as 
well as artistic and historic propriety, in 
selecting from the history of our great 
patriot, one of the very few" occasions 
upon which he is known to have lqst the 
command of his temper ; such being, more- 
over, of itself, an unfit subject for a histo- 
rical painting, which should be the embo- 
diment of grand and noble emotions, ;of 
heroic exploits, and, as far as possible, 
should uphold and depict the dignity, and 
not the weaknesses, of human nature. 
This is, doubtless, the true aim of the his- 
torical painter, and if he labors faithfplly 
and conscientiously with such an end in 
view, he is entitled to some meed of praise, 
provided his design is developed with suf- 
ficient clearness; although we may differ 
from him as to his method of expressing 
his idea. 

A great and good man, giving way to a 
momentary fit of passion of the most vio- 
lent nature, if the fact be taken alone, con- 
nected with other circumstances, presents- 
certainly a mortifying exhibition of human 
weakness, as undignified as it is degrading. 
But if it has a meaning (1), or a moral sig- 
nificance beyond the mere incident de- 
picted on the canvas, one easy of apprecia- 
tion, and following, as a natural conse- 
quence, I submit that a character is at 
once stamped upon the scene, which enti- 
tles it to beconsidered a fit subject for the 
historical painter. 

In the case before us, 'Washington is de- 
picted as laboring under strong emotions 
of anger; the flush upon his cheek, the 
scornful curl of his lip,. his aroused and ex- 
cited attitude, undignified, perhaps, but 
true to nature (2), denote that passion has, 
for the moment, gained the complete mas- 
tery of him. Indeed, so complete a trans- 
formation has the artist effected in the 
oalm features and stately figure, familiar to. 
us from Stuart's portraits, that many, have- 
been inclined to doubt the faithfulness of 
the likeness. It is do welcome or easy 
task to attempt such a transformation in 
such a man, and I think the artist has not 
been altogether successful; but I do not 
purpose to criticise the execution of the 
work — I wish to show that it is suscepti- 
ble of a meaning. If it were manifestly 
devoid of any design ; if the artist had de- 
picted .this unworthy scene in the life of 
Washington in the mere wantonness of 
genius, to exhibit his versatility or his 
knowledge of dramatic effect, I should not 
hesitate to condemn him in the severest 
terms ; for the noble Art which he follows 
admits not to be trifled with or abused. 
But I hold that he had a certain design in 
view, when he undertook this hazardous 
experiment, and will give you my interpre- 
tation of it. « 

Washington is known to have possessed 
a naturally quick and irascible temper, but, 
by an extraordinary exercise of the will, to 
have almost invariably restrained any out- 
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ward manifestations of.it. Snoh self-com- 
mand has scarcely been equalled, within 
my recollection, by any person, save 
the imperturbable Talleyrand. But this 
calm exterior, seemingly the index of 
a rare equanimity, separated him from 
the mass of his countrymen; it awed 
them, rather than won their love; it 
restricted familiar intercourse, and made 
him, perhaps, more an object of veneration 
than of regard: for one so pure and cold 
seemed too far removed to be approached 
with aught :but respectful deference. Any 
incident, then, tending to show that be- 
neath this awful serenity, a warm and feel- 
ing heart was beating, that with all his na- 
tive and acquired virtues, he was still 
human, liable, like others, to error, would 
bring him nearer to ourselves, — and, while 
it detracted nothing from his exalted name, 
would create a larger sympathy between 
himself and us (3). No one has a hearty 
liking for a perfect character, however 
much he may admire it; the man who 
never commits a fault is too far separated 
from his race to gain their sympathies, and 
Dick Steele or Oliver Goldsmith, with all 
their failings, are more to our taste than 
the immaculate Addison, for it was the 
head that was at fault with them, not the 
heart, that was always in the right place. 
So Washington, who was " first in peace, 
first in war," would never have been "first 
in'the hearU of his countrymen," had he 
not exhibited some occasional trait of hu- 
man weakness, that made him more like 
other men. 

Has not the artist, then, had a true ob- 
ject in view ? Has he not displayed feli- 
city of, taste (4), and knowledge of human 
nature, and, at the same time, endeavored 
to point a moral in selecting for illustra- 
tion this weak-spot in Washington's other- 
wise almost blameless lifel 

Another suggestion of an entirely differ- 
ent nature has occurred to me in this con- 
nection, which, I think, would justify the 
artist in making this scene the subject Of a 
historical picture,— and that is, that an ex- 
hibition of anger was necessary, as well as 
natural, under the circumstances. There 
are times when the most gentle and patient 
spirits maybe aroused to a noble rage, and 
this was. one. Washington had made, as 
he supposed, every arrangement to attack 
the enemy with success. His army, re- 
leased from the dismal camp of Valley 
Forge, and augmented by large rein- 
forcements, was following rapidly upon 
the retiring forces of Clinton, en- 
cumbered with baggage-trains and toil- 
ing wearily over the sandy plains of 
New Jersey. His quick eye discerned the 
critical moment, and he had disposed his 
forces with a view of striking a blow at the 
enemy, which should effectually cripple his 
power, and have a most important influence 
on the issue of the war, and the success of 
the 'American cause. Lee led the advance, 
and liis orders were to attack the enemy, 
and hold him engaged, until' the main body 
of the continental army should come up. The 
direction was positive, and no discretion 
whatever was given to him. His attack, if 
vigorously followed up, would-have thrown 
iftto confusion .the incongruous masses of 
the enemy, and ere they had recovered from 
its effects, the main body of the Americans 
would have been upon them, and their total 
defeat not improbable. Instead of this, 



however, Lee, bewildered or intimidated 
by the responsibility of his position, after 
the first onset, orders an immediate re- 
treat. The militia under his command are 
seized with a panic, and* the prestige of 
their partial success gone, fall back in con- 
fusion, followed by their surprised enemy. 
At this moment, the critical one of the day, 
Washington rides up, in the full expectation 
that his orders have been obeyed, and finds 
a rout where he looked for a victory. 

All his well-laid plans are overthrown, 
the great opportunity is gone for ever, and 
the first transports of anger and disappoint- 
ment result in the scene before us. Can 
we blame him ? Let him who would have 
remained patient at such a moment cast the 
first stone. 

An exhibition of decided anger and dis- 
approbation was as necessary to revive the 
drooping spirits of the troops (5), and to 
inculcate a valuable lesson of discipline, by 
this public rebuke of an officer, high in 
command, as it was natural in a high- 
spirited man. A victory had been lost 
through a willful disobedience of orders, 
and it was the duty of the commander to 
make such an example of the error as would 
prevent its re-occurrence ; he must do it, 
too, on the spot, and with sufficient empha- 
sis to fix it indelibly in the minds of the 
bystanders. I do not mean to infer from 
this that such was Washington's only mo- 
tive in flying into a passion (for it is unde- 
niable that he partially lost the command of 
himself), but there was method in his mad- 
ness ; and accordingly, to that extent, the 
artist is at liberty to delineate the scene, 
for the sake of the meaning and the moral 
which it conveys. It will be observed, too, 
that he has not chosen the moment of al- 
tercation between the generals — that is over, 
and the traces only of it are to be seen — 
but when with voice and gesture Washing- 
ton is rallying the troops anew. So that, 
in fact, the objections to the picture, that 
it illustrates a scene of fierce and angry 
altercation, are untenable (6). 

Upon these two grounds I venture to ex- 
plain, what I suppose to have been the idea 
of the artist in selecting this scene for illus- 
tration. I do not know that I agree with 
his interpretation, nor is it necessary that I 
should ; the picture is before us, and we are 
at liberty to give our own opinions with 
respect to the fitness or unfitness of the 
subject selected. I have endeavored to 
show that it has a meaning, to divine which 
we need not go beyond the canvas it6elf ; 
and also, in my capacity, as a humble ad- 
mirer of the glorious art of historical paint- 
ing, to define and illustrate its true pro- 
vince, so far as this picture is concerned. 

" Den scblechtien Mann muss man verachten, 
Der nie bedacbt was er vollbringt."— SchUlef. 

And I trust I have said enough to redeem 
the artist from any imputation of having 
worked without a useful and well-digested 
purpose (7). 

' W. 

REPLY. 

It is unnecessary to say, that we give 
place to the above, though, perhaps, unne- 
cessarily long and labored, because we do 
not wish to seem, even, to do any artist 
injustice, and are willing, patiently, to re- 
ceive all strictures on our criticisms, and if 



there be consistency in them, to let our 
readers decide between us and them. 

We have certain responses to make, 
however, in return to our correspondent. 
(1). "If it has a meaning, or a moral 
significance "— &c. ' If,' indeed ! We do not 
believe any such object existed in the con- 
ception of. the picture. There is not the 
slightest evidence of it to be seen, and we 
do not admit the right of assuming an 
end, and arguing therefrom. Yet, on this 
assumption, the reply of our correspondent 
is based. But to show still further the falla- 
cy of that which follows, we are willing to 
admit the hypothesis — first, noticing an 
episodical expression (2), not directly in 
the line of the demonstration — " True to 
nature." We have denied, in a previous 
article, the existence of bad taste, but, if 
we could suppose it, it would be in a case 
like this, where an ugly and offensive inci- 
dent is selected and apologized for, because 
it is true to nature. For what was the 
power of preference given us, if not to 
enable us to select the more perfect truth, 
and reject that deformed manifestation 
which nature gives us only to remind us 
how beautiful she is when ideally develop- 
ed, that we may not forget the fullness of 
her perfections for want of something to 
contrast with them ? But if there could 
exist a mind capable of selecting such a 
point, and dwelling on it in preference to a 
better one, we should turn from its works 
with a most ineffable disgust. . If, there- 
fore, W.'s supposition is true, it places 
Leutze lower than wo are willing he should 
go. 

(3). The position here taken is somonstrous, 
that if we did not know it was a common one, 
on account of a propensity men have to 
apologize for their sins by the theory of in- 
nate depravity, we should let it settle itself 
in the mind of the reader. Was it neces- 
sary that Christ should give evidence of 
human imperfection, in order to secure a 
place in the hearts of his disciples ? If it 
is necessary to lower the ideal of humanity, 
to bring it into the range of our affections, 
where must those affections have their 
origin? My dear sir, you have made a mis-? 
take, by which the world . is too much 
cursed — confounding coldness with purity, 
the emotionless with the elevated. Wash- 
ington, devoid. of human tenderness and 
warmth of heart, were indeed an object 
not to be loved ; but Washington, subdu- 
ing passion, and evincing that his better 
nature prevailed over his weaknesses, and 
made them his strength, is worthy, not 
only of highest love, but of the respect, 
and even veneration which must accom- 
pany it. No grander error can be made in 
morals, than to suppose that frailty wins 
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love where virtue and self-control cannot. 
This is to place a value upon error, and 
give darkness the worth of light. If we 
do not love perfection, the fault is in our- 
selves-~that the effort necessary to rise to 
its contemplation is too great for us to en- 
dure. The human heart, conscious of its 
own imperfection, may find a kind of con- 
solation in knowing that of its exemplars ; 
but to assert that we love the exemplar 
better because it has those weaknesses, is 
to contend that the less cause produces the 
greater result. 

If, then, there was any such philosophy 
in Mr. Leutze's picture, it only proves 
that that philosophy was one that appealed 
to falsehood for its power, and based itself 
on that which we are constantly, if true to 
ourselves, endeavoring to get rid of, that 
which is our shame and our reproach. 

(4). Our readers, then, will judge between 
us, if he has " displayed felicity of taste," 
&c. If it be felicity of taste to crush an 
ideal, to show that it is composed of clay 
as well as we — to carp and rail at the im- 
perfections of the good — to seize upon each 
opportunity which Nature's imperfect 
workings give us, to proclaim that all the 
universe is base as we are — then it is feli- 
citous. 

(5). We do not believe that there is a 
conceivable position in which men can be 
placed where gentleness and self-control are 
not more effective than anger, where the 
quiet clear voice is not more potential now, 
and infinitely more lasting in its influence, 
than the outburst of passion, however just, 
or justly directed. But this is mere sophis- 
try, not Worth the notice, were it not that 
wish to give the attacked every considera- 
tion our position affords. 

(6). Any such objections have not been 
urged in The Ckayon, and we are, there- 
fore, not bound to reply to them. "We have 
6aid nothing of " fierce and angry alterca- 
tion," nor have we implied anything of the 
kind. 

(7). The "trust" our correspondent ex- 
presses, changes with us into a trust 
that our readers will rather believe 
that his letter is an attempt to make 
the worse appear the better reason, and 
that the dignity of historical painting does 
not demand that we should regale ourselves 
on the weaknesses of our exemplars, in or- 
der to become ourselves more content with 
our proper imperfections. — Eds. Crayon. 
* 

He who would reproach an author with ob- 
scurity, ought first to make an examination of 
liimself^ to be sure that he is inwardly clear. 
A very clear hand may not be legible by twilight. 

He who disputes Maxims, ought to be capa- 
ble of exhibiting them in a clear light, so as to 
fight within this light, and not place himself in 
the position of combating his own air-drawn 
fancies. — Goethe. 



THE ART OF THE TJSE OF COLOE EST 
IMITATION IS PAINTING. 

HO. I. 
BY WILLIAM PAGE. 
(ConUtvuedfrom ow last.) . 

This accidental blue is not alone produced by 
the atmosphere, but it is also to be found in the 
blue veins, where it is, likewise, nothing more 
than the darker masses of blood, covered by, 
and seen through, not only the light coating of 
the veins, but the skin, and the light resting on 
the surface of the flesh ; so that I have often 
known it produced in painting without the use 
of any blue pigment, only, indeed, by drawing 
the lines of dark red where the veins were to 
be represented, and then passing over these a 
light corresponding to the light color of the 
skin and coating of the veins ; the vein9 ap- 
pearing, more or less, blue, as the red color 
under had been darker or lighter. Indeed, to 
show that this method, so far as it can be used, 
is the only way in which these or other like ef- 
fects in nature can be truly represented, is the 
object for which I now undertake to write, and, 
I trust, I shall be able to demonstrate it clearly 
enough ; at least, to make more obvious to the 
mind of some wavering searcher after truth, 
the necessity of a devoted adherence to that 
reason, by which alone anything can be done 
worthy the name of Art. 

Not that I would discard that higher quality, 
which sometimes soars beyond the reach of 
reason, called by so many names, and so little 
known — inspiration and genius ; but, that so 
far as I have yet learned, the highest geniuses 
have been found the truest advocates of, and 
the most indebted to this faculty, of any other 
class of men — and that they have never used 
any other means than simple reason for the at- 
tainment of that which simple reason can 
teach. When we have scaled the summit of 
this pyramid, we shall do right, perhaps, to 
unfold our wings, and make an essay at the 
moon ; but until we have used all the stepping 
stones that she presents, we had best keep our 
wings to ourselves, and out of sight, lest by a 
too violent fluttering, of their half-fledged 
pinions in the vain effort to fly, whilst so near 
the surface of the earth, and before we well 
know how to crawl, we measure our own short 
length in the dust, or, at least, throw it into 
each other's eyes, a thing which has been too 
often done of late to need a repetition. 

Put to return to the imitation of flesh. Now 
in imitating the appearance of this human 
substance, we are first to ask how nature, has 
arranged her material, that is, colors, to produce 
it, knowing, that like causes will produce like 
effects, and that " Ait is formation, as nature 
is." 

"When we look at flesh we see into it— that 
is, the vision penetrates below the surface, and 
sees what, if the surface were perfectly imper- 
vious to the vision, could not be seen at all, the 
red blood far beneath or under the skin. If then 
we wish to imitate this quality of flesh, it will 
be very apparent, that the truest way in which to 
do it will be to paint our red color on the canvas 
at first, as the basis of the flesh, to be afterwards 
more or less obscure, as the blood approaches 
nearer to, or is further removed from, the sur- 
face. And again, this flesh is sufficiently trans- 
parent to be penetrated by the natural light which 
illuminates it, making the red color more or less 
apparent, as more or less light falls upon or into 
it, for we see more of the peculiar properties or 
qualities of flesh beneath than on the surface. 
This source of light is not from within the flesh 
itself — outward, but from without, penetrating 
inwards; it would of course illuminate most 
brilliantly the parts nearest itself, that is, the 
outside of the flesh, or skin, and fade as impene- 
trates deeper and deeper into the body, losing 
itself at a certain depth in total darkness. 

It must then follow from the facts, that to 



come nearest to the representation of these qua- 
lities, the flesh to be painted should not only be 
begun red, but darker than it is intended to re 
main when finished. Bed color has the pecu- 
liar property of retaining its hue' more fully, 
through all the gradations down to darkness, 
than any other of the primitive colors, as in the 
deeper shades of either yellow or blue, they 
seem, as it were, to lose their identity, so that 
they cannot be discerned as color when illumi. 
nated by the small amount of light necessary 
to make the red perfectly apparent. This, if 
rightly understood, will explain the well-known 
fact that a red color seen in daylight, side by 
side with a blue of an apparently equal depth, 
shows itself much darker in comparison, when 
seen at twilight, and is consequently rendered, 
by alt good engravers, in their copy of a picture, 
when this color occurs, darker than the color 
itself appears to ordinary eyes. So that we see 
Nature here is as wise in the use Of. this color, 
as the basis of the color of flesh, as we always 
find her to be when we search her meaning out ; 
for, had any other of the primitive colors than 
red been used for the color of the blood, it could 
not have been seen in such deep shadow as that 
in which the human blood circulates. 

If there be any yellow in a complexion to be 
imitated, it must of course occur hearer the 
surface than the red, and, consequently, the red 
be seen through it, — and so it must be painted 
over the red, and not mixed with it. But, asin 
the finest complexions there is least yellow, ac- 
cording to the poets, who have ever admired 
the white and red. If we take a pigment most 
resembling in color and its degree of transpa- 
rency, and opacity, the skin, and pass over the 
already represented blood-color, everywhere 
obscuring that as it is obscured in Nature, 
where it never comes fully to the surface of the 
flesh, but is always seen through that surface, 
we shall have the unity of color as well as' the 
quality of the blood seen' through the skin, 
which is one of the most prominent characteris- 
tics of flesh. Thus far have we treated the lo» 
cal qualities of flesh quite generally, -but to a 
more thorough understanding of the subject, it 
must be considered in connection with those pe- 
culiar modifications of light which Nature pre- 
sents in such endless variety. We must be in- 
dulged a little further in these general remarks 
before we can descend effectually to their more 
practical application. 



The ancient Egyptians were certainly a 
people endowed with a mighty will, arid carried 
that will into effect with mighty energy; for,' 
while a hundred other nations have disappeared 
from the face of the earth, without" leaving be- 
hind them even the slightest trace of their exist- 
ence, innumerable forms, bearing the impress of 
incredible labor, and that in the most durable 
materials — gigantic crystallizations, as it 
were, of primeval civilization — give us even now 
a clear view of the manner of their existence, 
and, after a lapse of more than 4000. years, 
stand before us as perfect in. preservation as if 
the last stroke had been put to them- only yes- > 
terday. The Greeks might undoubtedly have 
derived from this people, in mechanical skill, 
everything ; in design far more than was for- 
merly believed. — Dr. Waagen. 

He who first developed the harmony of colors, 
out of the systole and diastole, to which the 
retina is formed, this synkrisis and diakrisis, 
as Plato would call it, was the discoverer of the 
principles of coloring. — Goethe. 

Seek within yourself, and you will find every- 
thing; and rejoice that without (as it may be 
always called) there ties a Nature, that says 
yea and amen to all that you have discovered 
in yourself. — Goethe. 

We know no world, but in relation to man 
We will have no Art, except it be an expression 
of this relation.— Goethe. ' 



